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While at a mini-conference at the University of 
Calgary, we observed new information concerning 
the date on the Hauberg stela (Fig. 1) that con- 
vinced us that the original decipherment of the 
date (Schele 1982:86; 1985) was incorrect. In my 
original study,! based the proposed decipher- 
ments on a list of criteria: that the month was 
either Xul or Zotz’; that the Lord of the Night is 
G5; that an odd Glyph C seemed to record that 
seventeen lunations had ended; and finally that 
the day sign was either K’an* or Ahaw. These 
criteria yielded the following possibilities: 


Although the Ahaw reading required an error 
in the month coefficient, I opted for alternative 
because Justeson (1982) was able to associate the 
17C glyph with eclipse cycle and thus provide a 
rationale to select the 8.8.0.7.0 3 Ahaw 13 Xul al- 
ternative as the most likely answer. 

Our reassessment of the Hauberg date began 
with our recognition that T84 as it occurs in 
Kawil’s names in the 819-day count passages of 
the Group of the Cross is simply a variant of the 
T86 nal. Accepting this, we also realized that the 
name glyph that accompanies GIs name on the 


Tablet of the Cross must be Hun Nal Ye, rather 


7.17.10.9.4 3K’an 12 Xul than Hun Ahpu as Lounbury has originally sug- 
8.15.7.3.4 3 K’an 12 Zotz’ gested. Since this same sign occurs over the 
8.8.0.7.0 3 Ahaw 13 Xul Hauberg day sign (Fig. 2a), I had taken its 
8. 4.15.7.0 3 Ahaw 13 Zotz’ presence along with the dot on the cheek to sup- 
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1. The use of the first person is always difficult in a co-authored paper. In this context, "I" refers to the senior author, who is 
writing this note. "We" refers to all three authors, who participated in the discussion that led to these conclusions. 

2. During the last several years, organizations of Maya indians in Guatemala and Yucatan and the government institutions of both 
areas have adopted a standard alphabet to be used in writing Maya languages. Since this alphabet is almost identical (the 
Yucatec system uses ts, ts’ while the Guatemalan Maya use iz, tz’ and the Yucatec use only h, while the Guatemala use both h 
and j}, we have decided to adopt this alphabet for alt our subsequent work. In order to reduce the confusion caused by using 
more than one orthography, we are electing to spell calendric names as well as nicknames in this newly adopted system. These 
new spelling will look strange at first, we believe that it is important that non-Mayan researchers use this uniform alphabet in 
our own work in recognition of the Mayan right to determine for themselves how their languages will be recorded. 


Fig, 2 The Hauberg day 
sign and the Maize God 


port an ahaw reading Our new reading of the GI 
name made me remember the Hauberg date. 

When we got the drawing out, it was clear that 
my original identification (Schele 1982:86) of the 
day sign as K’an had been correct and the later 
Ahaw identification wrong. Karl Taube’s 
(1985:179) reappraisal of the Maize God 
provided the secure identification of the day sign. 
The Early Classic version of his Maize God (Fig. 
2b-c) is identified by the na? sign and by a mark 
on the cheek consisting of a vertical and a scroll. 
The Hauberg day sign has both the nal and the 
face marking of the Maize God. There is not 
doubt it is the day sign K’an. 

Given that the day is Kan, wc now know that 
the coefficient of the month is correct, but Peter 


Fig. 3 The ISIG and 12 K’ank’in 
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Mathews provided the next clue that informed us 
that the original month suggestions had also been 
wrong. Based on the shape of the animal head, I 
had assumed it was most likely to be Xul or 
Zotz’, but Peter noticed that the month patron 
most closely resembles K’ank’in (Fig. 3). Frankly, 
this alternative never occurred to me in my 
original studies, but it ends up being the best sug- 
gestion. 


7.14.17.14.4 3 K’an 12 Xul G5 12/10/ 61 B.C. 
8.15. 7.5.4 3K’an 12 Zot? G5 7/25/344 
8. 7.17.14.4 3 K’an 12 K’ank’in G5 3/18/197 


None of the dates above work with an eclipse 
station as did the 8.8.0.7.0 in Justeson’s study; 
however there may be something else astronimi- 
cal with the 3 K’an 12 K’ank’in that may be more 
directly related to the inscription. 

When Peter looked at the inscription of the 
Hauberg during our discussions he pointed at A4 
and said he had always thought it would end up 
being the key to the date. This glyph is composed 
of two signs surrounded by a day sign cartouche. 
The left side has a Venus sign inside a another 
sign, while the opposite sign seems to be some- 
thing like ak’ab, "night," although the identifica- 
tion is very difficult because of the erosion, 

The following glyph does appear like Glyph C, 


but the number, seventeen, is wrong and the God 


C (base of the World Tree) head is not docu- 
mented as an infix of Glyph C at any other site. 
These discrepencies open up the possibility that it 
does not refer to the moon age at all, but to 
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Fig. 4 The Venus glyph and the "lunar" count 


something associated with Venus or another 
planet. 

To test this I ran all three dates through an 
astronomical program. The 12 Xul and 12 Zotz’ 
alternatives yielded nothing, but the 12 K’ank’in 
date proved to be interesting. On March 19, 197 
AD., Venus was elongated 11.01 from the sun. 
This is not a significant elongation, but because of 
the Venus sign in A4, I check to see if there was 
something significant seventeen days earlier, and 
it happens there was. On March 1, Venus was 
elongated 7.28 from the sun and 7.12 altitude 
above the horizon at sunset. These numbers are 
about perfect for a first appearance of the 
Eveningstar, and since it was the middle of 
March, three days before the equinox and the 
middle of the dry season, there was likely not 
problem with clouds. Thus, A4-A5 may well 
record that it was seventeen days after the first 
appearance of the Eveningstar. 

This astronomical data may be as wrong as the 
earlier eclipse, but the Long Count position of 
this alternative also fits the Lord of the Night and 
the style of the Hauberg. The 12 Xul alternative 
is too early and the 12 Zotz’ is too late. We think 
the 8.7.17.14.4 3 K’an 12 K’ank’inis the correct 
reading. At Mar 18, 197, the Hauberg is still the 
earliest stela with a deciphered date. 
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